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self-confident, than for the self-critical and diffident. Positive praise was 
a thing unheard of. Commendation might arrive now and then bv very 
indirect communication, but directly could only be inferred through hope 
on the strength of absence of blame. Intentionally he had of course no 
wish to paralyse intelligent effort. “ I think you are quite right to make 
this plunge," I once heard him say, “ I have no faith in the waiting on 
counsels of perfection." But this is a minor matter. The indubitable 
and lasting benefit of his teaching was the insight it afforded into the 
working of a fine, profound judgment when confronting, and co-ordinat¬ 
ing in its perspective, the complex continua of thought and life, so pre¬ 
sented that the methods of that working were handed over as a heritage 
to the listener to be assimilated and applied in his or her own case. 

And as to the substance of what he taught, seeing how thus untimely 
the hope has been cut off of receiving from his hands an integral view of 
his thoughts on any great questions of philosophy, the idea may suggest 
itself to some who heard these orally, whether enough of recorded ma¬ 
terial is not in their possession to enable any of his more coinpetent 
contemporaries to synthesise and perpetuate what of it is chiefly and 
worthily distinctive 1 

Caroline A. Foley. 


HELEN KELLEB. 

[“ No mere faculty of expression, however, can account for the extra¬ 
ordinary faculties of this fascinating child. . . . We propose to return 
to the subject in the next number." A pathetic interest attaches to 
these words when we remember that the subjoined signature was that 
of the late Editor of Mind. The present writer has attempted to 
continue the examination of the Report at which Professor Robertson 
was engaged shortly before his lamented death.] 

The reader is already acquainted with the method of instruction 
pursued in the case of this gifted child (pp. 576 et icq.) ; in the following 
pages we propose to give an account of those intellectual and moral 
characteristics to which the epithets “ marvellous ” and “ extraordinary ” 
may be applied without misgiving. We must remember that what is 
recorded of Helen refers to a life of but eleven years, in the last three of 
which she has been brought from darkness and perfect isolation to light 
and communion with her fellow-creatures. 

Helen is an insatiable reader, has a remarkable memory, and a no less 
remarkable power of assimilation. Her reading causes her to live, as it 
were, a double life, the reflexion of which may be seen in her facial 
expression, so quickly and deeply is Bhe impressed by all- she reads. 
For example, after reading Mucbeth (Lamb's Tales) she was greatly 
excited: “ It is ^terrible! it makes me tremble ! ’’ After thinking a 
little while she added: “I think Shakespeare made it very terrible, so 
that people would. Bee how fearful it is to do wrong.” Her thoughtful 
.nature is well exemplified by the answer she made to a sagacious person 
who asked : “Are you a Republican or a Democrat 1 ” “I am on the 
fence. I must study civil government, political economy, and philo¬ 
sophy, before I jump." Her incidental references to her own affliction 
are indescribably touching. After hearing a poem on Beethoven she 
said : “ I am ‘ wedded to silence ’ like the great master.” She writes 
in a letter that the following lines from Erangeliue “ will always make 

1 [This suggestion will probably be carried out—G. F. S.] 
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me cry”: “Something there was in her life, incomplete, imperfect, 
unfinished," Ac. Her quickness of perception is amazing. Examining 
the cast of a baby’s face she spontaneously broke out:— 

“ A brow reflecting the soul within 
Untouched by sorrow, unmarked by gin ”. 

Many hours after examining a cast of Dante's face she asked how grief 
was brought with his life. But perhaps the best way of exhibiting her 
fascinating qualities, her perception, her imagination and power of 
literary expression, will be by the following extracts taken at random 
from her numerous letters, and from the conversations to be found in 
the Report. 

“ The mountains are crowding round the springs to look at their own 
beautiful reflexions. ... I wish you could see the lovely fragile little 
thing (a new-born sister) that is curled up in mother’s arms ... I 
found Mildred as shy and merry, and as lovely as a summer mom. . . . 
We have had several thunderstorms . . . (we) watched . . . the great 
black clouds chasing one another swiftly across the sky, seeming to 
growl angrily when they met, and sending bright flashes of lightning at 
each other like swords. I liked to fancy that there was an army of 
warriors living In the planet Mars, and another army of giants living in 
Jupiter, and that all the noise and tumult was caused by a great battle 
gomg on between them. The rain, I suppose, . . . shows that the 
warriors are sorry for their bad conduct and are weeping over the 
distress they have caused.” 

She can produce charades like the following by the dozen, and it iB 
really extraordinary that a child with a “ language life ” of but three 
years should have so rapidly acquired such fluency of diction, and such 
a subtle perception of the meanings of words. “ In storm but not in 
thunder—In tempest but not in wind—In hymn but not in song—In 
silent but not in mute—In compound but not in mixture—In cunning 
but not in cute. The whole a character in the Trojan war.” 

“Is it queer for a child to feel like laughing and crying all at once ? 
But I remember Mother Nature did the same last sununer. One 
day we discovered that it was raining quite hard on one end of the porch, 
while the sun shone out brightly on the other end. . . . That is just 
what is happening in my heart. It is raining on the one Bide, while the 
other side is bright with gladness.” While she Bat there thinking, “two 
dear little birds began to take their bath in the lovely sparkling water, 
that rippled and danced in the sunshine ”. 

To Oliver Wendell Holmes she wrote : “ I love every word of 

‘ Spring ’ and ‘ Spring Has Come ’. I think you will be glad to hear that 
these poems ltave taught me to enjoy and love the beautiful spring-time, 
even though I cannot see the fair, frail blossoms which proclaim its 
approach, or hear the Joyous warbling of the home-coming birds. But 
when I read ‘ Spring Has Come,' lo ! I am not blind any longer, for I 
see with your eyes and hear with your ears. Sweet Mother Nature can 
have no secrets from me when my poet is near.” These few extracts 
will suffice to show Helen’s command of language and her power of 
recognising the finer shades of meaning in the use of words. The reader 
will realise how difficult it must have been for the teacher ,to grapple 
successfully with the special obstacles which presented themselves in the 
attempt to give this child of eleven the meaning of words essentially 
abstract. In every case the simplest possible definition was given, and 
little by little the child divined the more abstruse significance of the 
word by its connexion with words already intelligible to her. Her 

19 * 
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natural aptitude for language has been fostered by her love for books. 
“ They tell me so much that is interesting about things that I cannot see, 
and they are never tired or troubled like other people. They tell me over 
and over what I want to know." At first she had a tendency to omit in 
conversation any word or phrase not absolutely necessary to convey her 
meaning, but exercises in the expression of a single fact in as many wavs 
as possible have removed this tendency. Her eagerness to use any means 
of intercourse with others is marvellous. The caligraph typewriter was 
learned by her in less than a month. The telegraphic alphabet of dots 
and dashes is habitually used by her when at a distance from her teacher, 
the latter tapping on the floor with her foot She was taught in a few 
moments a system by which any one may converse with her by means 
of a glove upon which the letters of the alphabet are written. Although 
she had no practice in this method of conversation she resumed it after a 
break of two years without the slightest hesitation. In this connexion it 
will be well to give a short account of her study of the French language 
The idea was her own, and she willingly gave up part of her play-time 
for the purpose. Here we shall let her teacher speak for herself :— 

“ Our first lesson comprised some of the sentences oftenest used in 
every-day conversation. Each sentence, preceded by its English equiva¬ 
lent, was slowly spelled to Helen, who, after once repeating it with her 
fingers, was ready to learn another. Many short sentences thus became 
familiar to her within the hour. 

“ Her first perplexity was caused by the varying forms of the definite 
and indefinite articles ; yet, when her questions regarding them had been 
answered, and she understood that memory must be the chief aid in the 
correct use of these words, she fitted them to the various nouns in her 
vocabulary, with an earnestness which was a certain prophecy of future 
accuracy; and in all her later work a mistake in their use was rarely 
made. Accuracy is indeed one of Helen’s prominent characteristics. I 
noticed it especially in her writing. She liked to sit down with her 
Braille tablet and stiletto, and translate sentences from English into 
French. If she was at all doubtful of the spelling of any word, or the 
construction of any sentence, she indicated the doubt to me, by making 
with her fingers the letters of the word or sentence before she trusted 
them to the paper. She was much troubled by a mistake of any kind, 
and, if she discovered one, she was never willing to continue writing until 
it had been satisfactorily corrected. Idioms did not puzzle her. She 
seemed to apprehend intuitively that every language has its own peculiar 
modes of expression, and she also readily accepted the many different 
verb forms which the French lessons brought to her notice. It was 
seldom that she was confused, either in conversation or composition, by 
any verb structure which had been previously indicated in her French 
exercises. 

" Helen soon advanced to a point where I was sure of her enjoyment 
of a simple French story. The first one which she read was Un Enfant 
Perdu dam la Neige, taken from Paul Beley's little book, Le Second Livre 
dee Eufantt. I wrote the story in Braille; and Helen, being familiar 
with most of the words, translated it very rapidly. Soon afterwards she 
surprised hie by telling it in French. . . . From this time stories were 
often selected ... in response to her eager requests. . . . Frequently 
she correctly translated new words from their close association with 
some which were already well known. . . . She was quick to notice 
when there was a similarity between French words and the corresponding 
ones of our language. Certain French words were especially pleasing to 
her, . . . there were always some which she designated as yretly i cordi." 
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She soon became “ quite adroit in composing sentences within the com¬ 
pass of her vocabulary The following letter was written in March, 
1890, from an English dictation. It was translated by her with astonish¬ 
ing ease eight months later :— 


“ Melrose, le 27 Mari , 1890. 

“ Ma Chere Elise, —Dans quelques jours j’aurai one semaine de 
vacances. II m'est tres difficile de rester enfermee dans une salle 
d’etude, quand toute eat si belle dehors! A present le temps est 
magnifique. Deja les cerisiers sont en fleurs, et les collines sont d'un 
vert tendre et frais. On entend les oiseaux chanter panni les arbres en 
fleurs ainsi que le bourdonnement des insectea et le murmure dee 
ruisseaux; on sent la douce haleine du vent impregnee du parfum des 
premieres fleurs. Oh! que je serai heureuse quand je pourrai etre libre 
comme les oiseaux de l’air, et courir tout le jour dans les pres et les 
bois I Voulez-vous venir passer les vacances avec moi, chere Elise ? 
Je suis sure qu’ une semaine a la campagne vous ferait du bien. Ma 
mere vous envoie ses amities, et vous prie de venir. 

“ Ecrivez-moi quel jour et a quelle neure vous viendrez, et nous irons 
vous attendre a la gare. Je vous embrasse de tout mon coeur. 

“ Votre amie devouee, R. H. K.” 

“ Helen has not yet been taught the use of French accents, and there¬ 
fore they are omitted from the above letter. Her lessons with me 
preceded her first knowledge of the vowel elements gained from her 
work in articulation, and I did not attempt, at the beginning of her 
study of the French language, to introduce the accent marks, the 
meaning of which, at that time, would have been very obscure to her. 

“ Helen was much distressed by a failure to remember anything which 
she had ever known, and it was seldom that she suffered this pain. 
It became evident, during our second lesson, that she would not need 
reviews The sentences of the first lesson comprised so many new 
words, that I thought it best to have them repeated before more were 
learned. When I asked questions to suggest the sentences of the 
previous lesson, Helen said, in an emphatic, surprised way: 4 1 know 
them ! Please teach me something new ! ’ ” 

It was in October, 1889, that she asked her teacher (Miss Marrett) to 
give her lessons in French. 

“ In about three months,” says the Director of the Perkins Institution, 
“ she was in possession not only of the keys to the treasure-house of her 
new venture, but of a great quantity of materials and of the art of hand¬ 
ling them skilfully and of putting them to proper service in the con¬ 
struction of sentences. On the 18th of February, 1890, I received in 
Athens her first composition in French, which I am assured was written 
without any assistance on the part of her instructress, and which is 
copied here verbatim et literatim : — 

“ South Boston, Mass., le 1 Fevrier, 1890. 

“ Bonjoub, mon cheb Ami, —J'ai recu votre lettre charmante. Vous 
etes bon, et je vous aime beaucoup. Comment vous portez-vous? 
J’espere que vous vous portez mieux, Je parle Francais et Anglais k 
present Les petites filles sont tresbonnes, et ma chere petite soeur est 
belle. Je me promene tous les jours pendant une heure. Aimiez-vous 
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